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Analytic Criticism in 
Literary Study 
GEOFFREY BULLOUGH 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE teaching shades off into the teaching of English 
literature, for in fostering ability to read it must develop under- 
standing of the differences between the spoken and written word, 
and (historically) between the language of Shakespeare and Shaw. 
It trains the student towards a verbal discrimination which can 
enjoy the humour of Dickens, the wit of Donne or Hopkins, and 
the differences in style between Milton and T. S. Eliot. It helps 
him to realize why the British usually regard Wordsworth as a 
greater writer than Oscar Wilde, and Jane Austen as better than 
Galsworthy. So the English Language teacher lays the foundation 
for aesthetic judgments, and every teacher of English Literature 
should be a Language teacher too. 

To the elementary teacher struggling to convey the rudiments of 
the language such an assertion must seem utopian. These notes, 
based on occasional experience in Continental universities and 
summer schools at home and abroad, are chiefly directed at a more 
advanced level. But my own memories of learning foreign languages 
suggest that literary appreciation can start at an early stage of 
linguistic attainment. The linguistic obstacles are of course many 
and only gradually overcome. They limit the speed, range and 
depth of reading. Even an advanced student misses idiomatic turns, 
inflections of humour, irony or sentiment which are obvious to a 
native-speaker. There are psychological hindrances due to differ- 
ences of national temper and background. The sooner the English 
teacher introduces his pupils to a collection of short pieces by good 
authors illustrating aspects of British life past and present, the better. 

It is essential not to confuse the linguistic approach with the 
literary one; but though ‘literature’ classes are less often perverted 
to linguistic purposes than was common fifty years ago, the 
mechanical conversion of Hamlet into philological mincemeat 
continues in more than one university. To show how great literature 
depends on linguistic forms gives linguistic study a living value in 
exegesis. But no work of art should be regarded primarily as a 
series of obsolete syntactical patterns and evidences of semantic 
change. The decline of classical studies in England is partly due to 
the well-meant labours of past teachers who emphasized linguistic 
training—with its dubious ‘mental and moral discipline’-—at the 
expense of the literary and ethical values of Sophocles or Horace. 
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More general in schools and colleges are the Survey courses in 
which large periods of literature are lectured on in outline, with 
information about changing ideas and literary forms, with bio- 
graphical sketches and dates of publication. As ancillary material 
an anthology or series of ‘set books’ is used. With these students 
are often given little aid, and most of the ground covered remains 
a list of names and generalizations. The outline of literary history 
has its place. A skeleton of dates, a general anatomy of literary 
forms, make a useful mnemonic frame, and a knowledge of English 
cultural institutions related to the literature is necessary. Yet such 
studies require the flesh and blood of intensive reading to become 
significant. 

Literature presents the history of a nation’s verbal imagination, 
But it exists only in the actual words of individual writers, and 
teachers should approach the general through the concrete par- 
ticular. Few readers attain the state described by Mr T. S. Eliot 
in which each new work of art is seen as having its place in an order 
which gave it birth and which it modifies. Such a_ historical 
perspective comes only (if at all) after many particular interpreta- 
tions and judgments. Most people are content if they can read 
Shakespeare or Fielding or Virginia Woolf or a modern poet 
intelligently and compare him with one or two other writers. But 
how few can do this! It requires not only leisure and practice but 
also training, since correct reading depends on a habit of intellectual 
and emotional discrimination not easily come by unaided. 

Dr I. A. Richards demonstrated in his Practical Criticism (1929)! 
that Cambridge students of English showed crass misunderstanding 
when asked to reflect on and evaluate simple verse- and prose- 
pieces. His analysis of the causes of error still makes profitable 
reading. To experienced schoolmasters this was no new revelation, 
though many of his colleagues in the Universities were dismayed, 
even indignant. The upshot has been that variants of the Richards 
method have spread over the Anglo-Saxon world, and many more 
British universities and schools than formerly hold classes in which 
short passages are analysed and interpreted, sometimes with prior 
knowledge of authorship, sometimes as ‘unseens’. If this work is 
valuable for the native student, may it not be useful for the foreigner? 

Actually, in this respect the English have lagged behind con- 
tinental institutions where some such methods have long been 
practised. Various uses, for example, are made of translation. 
What may be styled the Repetitive Method is used by one of my 
German colleagues, who has his students translate the same passage 


1Cf. also Richards, I. A., Principles of Literary Criticism, Chapters XVI, 
XXV-XXXV, 1924. 
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two or three times during a particular course so that they can test 
their progress in linguistic and literary precision. Another method 
(Retranslation) follows the old classical teachers’ practice: a passage 
is translated from English into the native language, and the result 
discussed, then, after an interval, the student turns his version back 
into English and this result is compared with the first original. A 
hard test indeed even for advanced students! As a prelude to the 
literary study of ‘difficult’ passages—and most poetry is difficult 
insofar as it involves verbal play or inversion, the method of Para- 
phrase (with or without annotation) may be easier and more 
fertile in suggestion than attempts at precise translation, which tend 
to crawl phrase by phrase and line by line without much regard to 
the total effect and interrelations of the piece. 

In the long-established, rigorous French method of ‘Lecture 
expliquée’ the first reading of a short piece is followed by critical 
analysis. This may systematically consider the language, form and 
content of the passage, its ideas and emotional impact, its relation- 
ship to other work by the author, and its place in the history of 
literature. Compared with this highly-wrought technique, the looser 
English ‘Practical Criticism’ of the Cambridge school may seem a 
chancy, even slipshod way. As commonly used the ‘lecture expliquée’ 
relies perhaps more on analysis than synthesis; it pays great attention 
to circumstantial and intellectual features, and makes a keen-edged 
tool for the critic who loves to classify and pigeonhole. Little 
escapes its wiry mesh, except sometimes (I am told) the soul of the 
poem. But in the hands of a sensitive teacher the method is one 
of the best in the world. 

There is no one highroad to literary appreciation. The study- 
method of the rhetoricians who applied to literature the Aristotelian 
doctrine of persuasion with its insistence on the Speaker, the 
Audience and the Theme, and appeal by Argument, Facts, Morality, 
Feelings, etc., was not unfruitful. But on reading the British 
thetoricians from Wilson and Puttenham in the sixteenth to George 
Campbell in the eighteenth and Bain in the nineteenth century, and 
on considering the old Scottish tradition of class-work in Rhetoric, 
one is repelled by the formalistic, abstract nature of the criticism. 
Rebellion against it led early in the present century to a depreciation 
of all strictness and grammatical foundation, and to the glib 
assertion: ‘Literature cannot be taught’, a doctrine of despair or 
dilettantism. This produced a generation of impressionist critics, 
of pedagogic aesthetes who held that to appreciate literature one 
need only steep oneself in good books. Undoubtedly we must live 
in the work of art before we can truly assess it; and the way to Taste 
is like the way to Truth in Donne’s third Satire: 
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On a huge hill, 

Cragged and steep, Truth stands, and hee that will 

Reach her, about must, and about must goe; 

And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so. 
Good taste comes only after a multiplicity of individual experiences, 
judgments, comparisons; it cannot be taught, insofar as no teacher 
possesses any certain formula; but as Professor Pattison showed in 
‘Some Notes on the Teaching of Literature’ (English Language 
Teaching, Vol. VIII, No. 3), literary analysis can be fruitfully applied 
intheclassroom. Dr F. R. Leavis, to whom, with his disciples, modern 
English teaching owes a considerable debt of gratitude, however 
much we may disagree with some of their particular judgments, 
has evolved a method which needs to be studied in its application, 
since he carefully eschews ‘the elaboration of technical apparatus 
and drill’. Analysis, he writes, 

‘is the process by which we seek to attain a complete reading 

of the poem. . . . There is about it nothing in the nature of 

“murdering to dissect’, and suggestions that it can be anything 

in the nature of laboratory-method misrepresent it entirely. 

We can have the poem only by an inner kind of possession; 

it is “there” for analysis only in so far as we are responding 

appropriately to the words on the page. In pointing to them 

(and there is nothing else to point to) what we are doing is to 

bring into sharp focus, in turn, this, that and the other detail, 

juncture or relation in our total response. . . . What we call 

analysis is, of course, a constructive or creative process. It is a 

more deliberate following-through of that process of Creation 

in response to the poet’s words which reading is. It is a re- 
creation in which, by a considering attentiveness, we ensure 

a more than ordinary faithfulness and completeness.’ 

(Education and the University)! 
The cardinal needs in this analytic work are, as I see it, 

1. to focus the attention primarily on the particular piece 
studied, and on the words that constitute it; 

2. to regard each work as an imaginative order subserved by 
all its parts and details; 

3. never to forget that every poem is the work of a mind, and 
that the words on the page cannot rightly be isolated from 
the mind which composed them. 

On the second principle Professor Pattison had some pertinent 
remarks. On the third he would, perhaps, disagree with me since 
he declared: ‘Information about the author is irrelevant; we are 


Leavis, F. R., Education and the University, Chapter III and Appendix II, 
1943. 
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not studying his biography; and the place of the work in his total 
output or in literary history is equally irrelevant.’ 

Aesthetic judgment is certainly the chief (though not the only) 
aim and end of literary criticism. But can it often be achieved 
without a good deal of circumstantial information? We may not 
be studying the author’s biography, but something in his life may 
materially affect the meaning of his poem. Lamb’s Dream Children 
becomes a richer experience when we know something about 
Lamb, the bachelor with insanity in his blood; and Pope’s ‘Atticus’ 
passage when we know his relations with Addison. 

I would go farther than this. Every work of literature may be 
regarded as ‘dramatic’, the utterance, the crystallization of a 
personality. “What is being studied is the organization of a particular 
stretch of speech.” True; but we lose much if we isolate speech from 
the mind of the speaker. Both the aesthetic and the ethical effects 
of a poem evolve with our growing realization of all that is implied 
in it, the occasion, the poet’s mood, his attitude to his audience, 
the social conditions, the ‘Zeitgeist’, the literary tradition, as these 
affect the balance and intensity of the thoughts and feelings 
organized into poetic speech. 

Studying a poem is like throwing a stone into a pond. It creates 
ever-widening circles of ripples, a shimmering web of interflowing 
associations and ideas. Our problem is, while moving with the 
words, to be ever shifting our perception from the centre to the 
circumference and back, so that at the close we apprehend the 
whole reticulated system at once. The image of the stone fails here 
(as our teaching often fails), for it drops out of sight; but the poem 
should never be allowed to do so, in our love of history or psychology 
or textual variants. We should always be aware of it as the home 
of our exploration, the living heart of the flower. 

This is a gospel of perfection. In practice we find such sensitivity 
and flexibility hard to evoke in most students, who love reading 
for many good but often ‘unaesthetic’ reasons. Foreigners to whom 
the language, or our literary tradition, or the matters discussed in 
the poem, are strange, may be slow to reach in English a taste which 
they already possess in their own literature. We should not be 
too rigorous. If they read English books chiefly to know the 
British way of life, let us be glad of that, and encourage them to 
see how individual writers have given shape to a vision derived 
from their particular nationality, age, background. Let the 
aesthetic, the psychological, the documentary, go hand in hand. 

Some of my most enjoyable and profitable lessons given abroad 
have been those in which the study of very short modern pieces has 
been incidentally a means of opening a window on to some aspect 
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of British life. For instance, Laurie Lee’s Seafront* (which involves 
no special knowledge about the author), proved satisfying to 
German, Austrian and American students, because it not only 
organized speech into a pattern of suggestive images but also 
threw light, for people who had not been here, on a landscape and 
mood of wartime Britain: 

Here like the maze of our bewilderment 

the thorn-crowned wire spreads high along the shore, 

and flowers with rust, and tears our common sun; 

and where no paths of love may reach the sea 

the shut sands wait deserted for the drowned. 


On other islands similarly barbed 

mankind lies self-imprisoned in his fear, 

and watches through the black sights of a gun 
the winging flocks of migratory birds 

who cannot speak of freedom, yet are free. 

The students were interested in the setting of this piece, which 
gets much of its force from knowledge of recent world-history, of 
the plight of England and the nature of our coastal defences. One 
had to describe (particularly for young Americans, who hardly 
realize what the war was like) our situation when expecting invasion, 
the great frames of steel and wire erected round the coasts, the 
closing of the shore where lovers used to wander, the occasional 
washing up of drowned sailors and airmen. They were stimulated 
by the absence of bellicose sentiment, by the ‘bewilderment’, the 
frustration of human kinship, the idea of a world divided into 
‘self-imprisoned’ islands, by the contrast between the fearful bondage 
of man the reasoning animal and the freedom of harmless birds. 

The suggestiveness of such words as ‘maze’, ‘thorn-crowned’ 
(England wearing a Crown of Thorns), the ‘rust’ (red, like blood), 
‘tears’, ‘sun’ (some saw a religious pun here), was easily recognized 
by Teutonic students whose own imaginative habits make them 
unusually alive to ambiguities and symbols. Their wartime 
experience also helped them. The Americans, through their more 
matter-of-fact linguistic habits, were less responsive to this kind of 
word-play. They inclined to admire the second stanza more than 
some Austrians, who noted a decline in poetic quality in its plainer 
statements and didacticism. But all could realize that the poem 
gave an individual epitome of a world-predicament, and that its 
success depends both on an economical, associative use of language 
and on its movement from the particular example to the general 
suggestion of shared fear, suffering, suspicion, a common guilt. 

***The Sun My Monument” Hogath Press 
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Such poems, contemporary in background and mingling forth- 
rightness and a simple vocabulary with some verbal overtones, 
make an excellent introduction to English poetry for students past 
the elementary stage. Verse and prose since 1900 afford many brief 
and pregnant examples of colloquial idiom used for imaginative 
purposes. They may give a valuable lead-in to the study of the 
past. One should not hesitate however to use literature of a more 
dense or difficult kind. Most foreign students are eager to study 
Shakespeare in the original, and already know him in translation. 
Much can be got from Pope, and from the dramatic lyrics of 
Browning. I recall that in France I found it much easier to get a 
response for Blake than for Tristram Shandy, or Elia. T. S. Eliot 
still attracts students of all countries, by his prestige and by his 
personal reflection of current preoccupations. (N.B. Prestige is 
important and should be utilized for comparative purposes to show 
what is good and what is lacking in much-translated authors like 
Galsworthy, Cronin, Charles Morgan, Graham Greene.) 

Comparisons, e.g. between the Lee poem and Alun Lewis’s 
The Peasants; Robert Graves’s The Thieves and Lee’s Landscape or 
Dylan Thomas’s On the Marriage of a Virgin; MacNeice’s Epitaph 
for a Liberal Poet and Auden’s September 1, 1939, bring out the 
virtues of each in a pointed way. Suitable short passages from 
novels and other prose are more elusive, but they can be found. 

There are numerous classbooks illustrating appreciative analysis?; 
and ingenuity can use the many general anthologies of verse and 
prose. Better still, the teacher can make his own choice for each 
lesson. Each student must have his own copy of the passage, 
which should be so typed as to leave room for notes and comments. 
Normally he should have his copy a few days before the lesson 
so that he may get a first impression of it. Critical analysis may 
be demonstrated before a large audience, but its proper develop- 
ment necessitates discussion of student interpretations and assess- 
ments of subtle detail, which can be made only in small groups of 
not more than eight people. This raises questions of staffing, 
hours and rooms in institutions which cannot easily work a tutorial 
or seminar system. 

The lesson should begin with the reading aloud of the piece to 
be reviewed; then a brief survey of individual first impressions and 
judgments (do not belabour this); then comes the analysis, which 
does not necessarily mean working through the piece line by line. 
The teacher will adapt his own headings to the particular passage. 
Many use I. A. Richards’s guideposts, Sense, Feeling, Intention and 


‘For instance King, A. and Ketley, M., The Control of Language, Longmans, 
1939, 
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Tone (or attitude to the audience). However the analysis is 
conducted, each point should always be shown in relation to the 
whole piece, leading on naturally to the next stage, synthesis, 
discussion of the whole piece as a complex of the parts. Here the 
passage may be read aloud again, before final judgments are asked 
for and assessed. 

I must end with some warnings. All depends on the teacher. It 
is not enough for him to have good taste; he must know many 
kinds of literature and, while sensitive to what is best, should not 
be one of those aesthetic puritans who divide writers into a very 
few Elect and all the rest Damned. Analytic in mind, he must not 
use his surgeon’s scalpel to murder his patients. Catholic and 
tolerant towards all sincere artists, he will not set out to be an 
iconoclast, or encourage his students to be critical Pharisees, slaves 
to intellectual pride. Above all he will beware of imposing his own 
views and prejudices on his students. 

The analytic method finds its richest material in the thought- 
and symbol-laden work of the later Shakespeare and Yeats, Donne, 
Blake, James, T. S. Eliot. Hence comes a belief that all good 
literature is dense, difficult, witty, heavy with ambiguities and 
paradox. We see the effect of this in some American ‘New Critics’. 
But all good literature does not require sustained detailed analysis, 
e.g. much of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Wordsworth. Herrick and 
Morris are not despicable because they are lucid and fluent. ‘Is 
all good structure in a winding stair?’ 

Lastly, the examination of short passages is no substitute for 
the reading of long poems and books. No excerpt from Shakespeare, 
Milton or Dickens can show the range, sweep and architectonics 
of his whole work. The student must read widely as well as inten- 
sively, and exercise in a larger field the eye for significant detail 
and pattern, the sense of verbal energy and control, which have 
begun to develop in the group-discussion of short pieces. From the 
microcosm he must move to the macrocosm. 


The Length Mark : 
in Phonetic Transcription 
L. A. HILL 


THE FOLLOWING report of one person’s experiences with phonetic 
transcriptions in the teaching of English pronunciation (nor the 
teaching of ‘Phonetics’) to foreign students may be of interest to 
other teachers faced by a similar problem. 
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When I began to teach English as a foreign language fifteen years 
ago, | naturally adopted the type of phonetic transcription so 
widely known from Professor Daniel Jones’s works'—naturally, 
because it was that transcription, or something very close to it, 
that was used in most of the British material available. 

It soon became clear, however, that the system of using the 
length mark : to show, not only differences in length, but also 
very important distinctions in quality, was confusing my students. 
They already tended to use the same sound for the vowels in each 
of the pairs sit and seat, shot and short, full and fool. The symbols 
j and i:, > and 9:, u and u: only confirmed them in their errors, 
and made it difficult to impress on them that the vowels in each 
of these pairs differed in quality even more profoundly than in 
length. 

I soon realized, too, that my own 9 in, for example, pot, was 
far closer to my a: than to my 9: in quality: i.e. my pot, if the 
vowel was lengthened, resembled my part far more than my port. 
Besides this, my vowel 2 in the word man, was distinctly longer 
than my vowel a: in the word cart. As a result, the length mark in 
a:, and the pairing of > with >: did not correspond to reality in my 
case. A discussion with the Secretary of the International Phonetic 
Association® confirmed that, during the past 50 years or so, R.P. 
>: has tended to move up from a position between Cardinal a and 
Cardinal > to a position between the latter and Cardinal 0, so that 
R.P. 9: is now considerably further from R.P. > than it was; and 
that 2 is now often considerably lengthened in R.P. before a voiced 
consonant, particularly in certain words, of which man is one.4 

As I went on with the teaching of pronunciation, I felt the need 
for some symbol to mark unusual length. The word rather, for 
instance, is pronounced with extra long vowels when it is used to 
express enthusiastic agreement (‘Rather!’). If certain vowels are 
given the mark even when their length is normal, it is difficult to 
mark abnormal length. 

Even after it had become quite clear to me that the system of 

‘e.g. An English Pronouncing Dictionary (Dent) & An Outline of English 
Phonetics (Heffer). 


*See A. C. Gimson’s Jmplications of the Phonemic/Chronemic Grouping of 
English Vowels, Acta Ling., V, 1945-49, pp. 94-100, & A. Cohen: The Phonemes 
of English (Nijhoff, 1952), p. 80: ‘The conclusion we may draw from this 
experiment [Gimson’s] may well be that length as a diacritical mark in the 
representation of English is misleading. We might even go as far as to doubt 
whether it can be regarded as having a significant function at all’. 


*Mr A. C. Gimson, Lecturer in Phonetics, University College, London. 


; ‘cf. Jones: An Outline of English Phonetics, p. 7, Note 16: ‘The vowel (i.e. 2) 
is in reality often long’. 
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using length marks to show differences in quality was both inaccurate 
and confusing, inertia continued to make me use them for a number 
of years, during which I tried to find other means to overcome the 
obstacles I was myself placing in my students’ path by using this 
system of transcription. Finally, a year at the Department of 
Phonetics of the University of London, during which I mainly used 
the system found in Ida Ward’s The Phonetics of English,) and a 
study of American works on Phonetics and Phonemics, gave me 
the courage to abandon the length mark (except where it was 
needed to mark significant differences in length), and to adopt the 
following symbols: 
i for the vowel sound in seat 


” ” sit 


D 9 ” ” Col 

” ” ” ” ” pull 

” ” ” ” pool 

3 ” ” ” ” »» earn 

> », an (weak form) 
a 45 55 ” ” » now 
OU 45 55 ” ” » No 

19 » here 
»» poor? 


” ” ” 

At first, those of my University students who had been taught 
to use a phonetic transcription before were reluctant to believe 
that caught was not pronounced in exactly the same way as cot, 
except that the vowel was lengthened: but a few practical tests of 
aural comprehension and oral comprehensibility soon convinced 
them of the advantage of having different symbols for qualitatively 
different significant units of sound. 

Sometimes, supporters of the length mark argue that it enables 
one to use fewer symbols, so that the task of the student is made 
easier. But this seems to rest on a confusion of thought. We do 
not teach the foreign learner a phonetic transcription for its own 

*Cambridge, 1948. 

2] use € for the vowel sound in set, eI for the diphthong in they, and €a for 
that in hair; but I would have no objection to using e, el and ea. Although I 
use a for the vowel sound in cut, I would not object to the use of a for this 
sound, which, during the past 50 years or so, has moved, in R.P., from back, 
half open, centralized, to front, between half open and open, centralized. The 
elimination of € and a would reduce the number of separate vowel symbols to 
13, as against the 10, plus the length mark, in Jones’s Dictionary. 
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rate sake, but in order to help him to pronounce English correctly, and 
ber to recognize the significant differences between the sounds he hears. 
the It seems obvious that a system of transcription that is more easily 
this learnt, but makes aural/oral command of these sounds more 

of difficult, does not make the student’s real task easier than a system 
sed of transcription that takes an hour or two longer to learn, but then 
da makes the learning of significant qualitative distinctions between 
me sounds easier. In any case, we are rating our students’ ability very 
was low if we think that a few extra symbols will add anything significant 


the to their learning load. 
Incidentally, the system with 1, p, u and 3 is neither broader 
nor narrower than that with i:, >:, u: and a:; and both systems are 
approved by the International Phonetic Association. 


‘See The Principles of the International Phonetic Association, 1949, pp. 7-9, 
and p. 20. 


Personal Pronouns ending 
in -Self or -Selves 


C. MAXWELL CHURCHWARD 


oht DESIGNATION 
1. IT IS obvious that the words myself, ourselves, thyself, yourself, 


col, yourselves, himself, herself, itself and themselves, are divisible into 
= three distinct groups, according as they refer to the person or 
ce 


persons speaking, to the person or persons spoken to, or to some 
ely Bother person or persons (or thing or things). This being so, they 
are personal pronouns in exactly the same sense as that in which 


les F 7, you, he, &c., are personal pronouns. They differ from them, 

ade however, in being, or in seeming to be, more specific, more definite, 

do more precise. At all events, they facilitate precision. I suggest, 

wn | therefore, that we speak of them as the precisional forms of the 
personal pronouns. 

for 

hi 

this 

ack, 2. Now these pronouns, we are commonly told, have two different 

og uses—two uses so different that to identify or confuse them is to 


be guilty of an egregious grammatical offence. 
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3. In the first use they are reflexive, as in the sentence ‘He hurt 
himself’, in which himself corresponds to the Latin se and the 
German sich. Here the use of himself as the object of the verb 
shows that the person denoted by the object is identical with the 
person denoted by the subject, and not a different person as in the 
sentence ‘He hurt him’. 

4. In the second use they are emphatic or emphasizing, as in the 
sentence ‘He said it himself’, in which himself corresponds to the 
Latin ipse and the German selbst. Here the word himself is in 
apposition to he and serves to emphasize it. (And similarly, of 
course, in the sentence ‘He himself said it’.) 

5. Stressing this difference, most grammarians classify these 
words, now as reflexive pronouns, now as emphatic or emphasizing 
pronouns, according to the way in which they are used in this 
sentence or that. In neither case, strangely enough, do they call 
them personal pronouns. 

6. Actually, however, these pronouns have at least four different 
uses, not two only. They may be: (a) merely reflexive; (5) reflexive 
and emphatic; (c) merely emphatic; (d) emphatic and appositional. 
Moreover, the most striking feature of these different uses, when 
thus arranged, is not the greatness of the difference between 
(a) and (d), as illustrated, for example, in paras. 3 and 4, but the 
smallness of the successive differences between (a) and (hp), 
(b) and (c), and (c) and (d). It is like passing from red to purple, 
from purple to blue, and from blue to green. 

7. Examples: (a) He hurt himself. (6) He hurt me more than he 
hurt himself. (c) One parcel is for his wife; the other is for himself. 
(d) He said it himself. 

8. Additional examples : 

(a) Merely reflexive. “She is making herself a new dress.’ ‘He 
surprised himself by gaining first-class honours.’ ‘I am teaching 
myself Latin.’ “We were utterly ashamed of ourselves.’ “You have 
forgotten yourself.’ 

(b) Reflexive and emphatic. ‘Apparently he surprised himself, 
though he didn’t surprise anyone else.’ ‘I teach the class and teach 
myself at the same time.’ ‘She lives by herself.’ “You must think 
it out for yourself.’ 

(c) Merely emphatic. ‘We had a small party, but a very dis- 
tinguished one. Lord Grey, the Chancellor, Lord Palmerston, 
Lutterell, and myself, were the only guests.” (Macaulay, in a letter.) 
‘There was a difference between myself and the other officers, 
because I knew my man and they did not.’ (R. L. Stevenson.) 
“What goes on in Russia depends likewise in some small measure 
upon ourselves.” (A. R. Williams, 1943.) 
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(d) Emphatic and appositional. “The matron herself was present.’ 
‘| heard nothing about it myself.’ “Germany was herself bankrupt 
and could not put up the money.” (G. E. R. Gedye, 1938.) ‘On the 
children’s programme we hear children themselves telling of their 
escape from the Nazis.’ (A. R. Williams, 1943.) ‘He is kindness 
itself.” (Macaulay.) 


MEANING 


9. My next contention is this: that, no matter how these pre- 
cisional forms of the pronouns are used, and no matter what may 
be their various equivalents in Latin, in German, in French, or in 
any other language, their meaning remains essentially the same. 
Thus, in all four uses, myself means me or I as distinguished from other 
people; yourself means you as distinguished from other people; 
himself means him or he as distinguished from other people; them- 
selves means them or they as distinguished from other people (or 
other things); and so on. In each case the added syllable se/f or 
selves means, in effect, as distinguished from other people (or other 
things). If it be said that this is implied even in the ordinary forms 
of the personal pronouns, the answer is that in their precisional 
forms it is not merely implied but expressed or brought to the fore; 


and it is the added syllable self or selves that expresses it.1 


TO BE USED OR NOT TO BE USED? 


10. When, then, or under what conditions, do we use the pre- 
cisional forms of the personal pronouns? Briefly, and in general 
terms, the answer is this: we use them whenever it seems either 
necessary or desirable to express, in the form of the pronoun, the 
thought ‘as distinguished from other people (or other things).’ 

11. Let us begin with their first use: merely reflexive, as in paras. 
7(a) and 8(a). Here the necessity of expressing the thought ‘as 
distinguished from other people’ is obvious, at any rate, as far as 
the third person (singular or plural) is concerned. See the explana- 
tion given in para. 3. 

12. Theoretically, it is true, there is no such necessity when the 
subject is in the first or the second person. Then why do we say, 
for example, ‘I have hurt myself’ instead of saying ‘I have hurt me’? 
Or why do we say ‘You ought to be ashamed of yourself’ instead of 
saying “You ought to be ashamed of you’? It is due, no doubt, 
to the influence of analogy. In general, remember, the third person 


1The word self was originally an adjective, meaning same, as in ‘that selve 
moment’ (Chaucer, 14th century), meaning that same moment, or that very 
moment. Cp. selfsame. 
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is much more used than the first and second persons. Hence the 
practice of saying ‘He has hurt himself,’ “She has hurt herself,’ and 
‘They have hurt themselves,’ &c., where the precisional forms of 
the pronouns are necessary (for the sake of clarity), has led, in the 
course of time, to a similar use of myself when the subject is /, of 
ourselves when the subject is we, and of yourself or yourselves when 
the subject is you. 

13. A few words, such as pride, oversleep, absent (with the stress 
on the second syllable), and acquit (in the sense of to play one’s 
part), are used as transitive verbs only with a reflexive object. In 
such cases, in English as now spoken, the object is always the 
precisional form of a pronoun—again, I think, as the result of 
analogy, since theoretically there seems to be no necessity for it. 
‘She prides herself on her knowledge of English literature.’ ‘] 
overslept myself this morning.’ ‘Why do you always absent yourself 
on Sunday mornings?’ ‘They acquitted themselves well.’ (Such 
expressions as ‘I sat me down’ and ‘Haste thee away’ might be 
adduced as exceptions. But these are archaic: we now say ‘I sat 
down’ and ‘Hurry away’.) 

14. But a reflexive pronoun is not necessarily the object of a 
verb: it may be the object of a preposition, as in the sentence “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself’ or in the sentence ‘He was talking 
to himself about the races.” And in this connection an interesting 
fact emerges. It is this: that, in some such cases, though not in all, 
the fact that the pronoun is reflexive is so clear from the very nature 
of the case that there is no need to use the precisional form: and, 
when this is so, the ordinary form of the pronoun—me or you or 
him, for example—is used instead. ‘I had my brother with me.’ 
(Observe: with me, not with myself.) “He had his brother with him.’ 
“Have you any matches on you?’ ‘Please shut the door behind you.’ 
‘The goal which he set before him was the abolition of unemploy- 
ment.’ 

15. It appears that this usage is the rule when, from the very 
nature of the case, there is no need to express the idea ‘as distin- 
guished from other people.’ (Cp. para. 10.) For example, in the 
sentence “He had his brother with him,’ ‘with him’ could not possibly 
mean with somebody else. Contrast the sentence ‘He was ashamed 
of him,’ which naturally means that he was ashamed of somebody 
else: hence one must say ‘of himself’ if the pronoun is intended to 
have a reflexive meaning. 

16. In some contexts or circumstances the last sentence given in 
para. 14 might be interpreted as meaning ‘The goal which he (one 
man) set before him (another man),’ &c. In this case one would 
naturally say before himself, instead of before him, if the subject of 
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the verb and the object of the preposition were intended to refer 
to the same individual. All of which is clearly in harmony with 
the general rule enunciated in para. 10. : 

17. In regard to the second use of the precisional pronouns, as 
in paras. 7(6) and 8(6), it would seem that, whenever the pronoun 
is intended to be both reflexive and emphatic, the precisional form 
is required. In this connection, and reverting to para. 14, observe 
the difference between ‘They arranged it between them,’ where 
them is merely reflexive, and ‘They arranged it between themselves,’ 
where themselves is both reflexive and emphatic, emphasizing the 
fact that they, and they alone, were concerned. 

18. We pass on now to the third use, in which the pronoun is 
merely emphatic, as in paras. 7(c) and 8(c). In many instances of 
this type, though not in all, either the precisional form of a personal 
pronoun or its ordinary form may be used according to the whim 
or preference of the speaker (or writer). This is true, for example, 
of the sentences quoted from Macaulay and Stevenson in para. 8(c), 
where some writers would have preferred to use / and me rather 
than myself. It is true also of the following quotations: ‘Coleridge 
and myself walked back to Stowey that evening.’ (Hazlitt.) “We 
had walked several times up and down the lawn, neither Miss Stoner 
nor myself liking to break in upon his thoughts.” (Conan Doyle.) 
In both of these many writers would have preferred to use J. Some, 
indeed, would possibly go as far as to say that myse/f is not strictly 
correct in any of these four examples. In any case one must admit, 
I think, that, in such sentences as these, the use of the word myself 
is at least partly due to the thought, or the feeling, that the un- 
necessary use of the word / or me, particularly J, is apt to sound 
unpleasantly egotistic. 

19. In the example given in para. 7(c), though him would not be 
incorrect, himself is preferable as serving to emphasize the dis- 
tinction between the two persons referred to. (Cp. para. 10.) In 
the last example in para. 8(c), though an emphatic us would not 
be wrong, the precisional form ourselves is far better, far more 
natural to an English writer, as denoting ourselves as distinguished 
from the people of Russia. (Compare, again, para. 10.) 

20. In such a sentence as the following, on the other hand, he 
might have been used, instead of himself, with equal naturalness and 
equal clarity. ‘He was old and wanted discretion, and must be 
ruled and led by persons that had more discretion than himself.’ 
(Lamb.) Still, perhaps Lamb chose the better alternative. At all 
events, himself serves better than he would have done, to emphasize 
the contrast, or the distinction, between the man referred to and those 
who ruled and led him. (Compare, once again, para. 10.) 
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21. Moreover, there is at least one type of example, under this 
head, where the precisional form of the pronoun is the only correct 
form: but it is a type which seldom, if ever, occurs in conversational 
English. ‘John Stuart Mill, himself a convert, had converted 
others.’ (Bernard Shaw.) Here, observe, ‘himself a convert’ is 
virtually equivalent to ‘who was himself a convert,’ in which himself 
is appositional (to who) as well as emphatic. 

22. This brings us to the fourth use of the precisional forms of 
the personal pronouns, as in paras. 7(d) and 8(d). In this usage— 
without exception, I think—only the precisional form of the pronoun 
is allowable. 


EXAMPLES FOR FURTHER STUDY: CONCLUSION 


23. First lot: conversational. ‘Make yourself at home.’ ‘This is 
strictly between ourselves.’ ‘He told me to take care of myself 
while I was away.’ “As there was no one else to attend to me, I had 
to attend to myself.” “They were surprised to find themselves in 
Leicester Square.’ ‘I gave the book to Ethel herself, not to her 
father.’ ‘I found her looking at herself in the mirror.’ ‘She said 
she was not looking at herself, but at what was behind her.’ ‘She 
seemed gloomy and out of sorts: she wasn’t herself at all.’ ‘She 
admitted it herself.” ‘We came away and left the others to them- 
selves.’ ‘I'll go myself.’ “The best way to get a job done satisfactorily 
is to do it yourself.’ ‘He worked himself up into a rage.’ 

24. Second lot: from nineteenth-century sources. ‘The mysteries 
of their fortunes and estates were better known to the Messrs 
Dudgeon than to themselves.” (Mrs Gaskell.) ‘I was not there 
myself.’ (Id.) ‘No one could black boots to please him except 
himself.’ (Id.) ‘It was a pity that Sally herself was but a plain, 
red-haired, freckled girl.’ (Id.) ‘Is it not by love that the infant 
first learns that there exist other beings beside itself?’ (C. Kingsley.) 
“Nobody in this world but himself knew that he was the same Silas 
Marner who had once loved his fellows with tender love and trusted 
in an unseen goodness. Even to himself that past experience had 
become dim.’ (George Eliot.) ‘He held a large territory peopled 
by a race which reverenced no lord, no king, but himself.’ 
(Macaulay.) ‘In an instant he was all himself again, bigoted, insolent, 
and cruel.’ (Id.) ‘The feeling of caste was strong among the lords. 
That one of themselves should be tried for his life by a court com- 
posed of plebeians seemed to them a degradation of their whole 
order.’ (Id.) ‘Walker defended himself with moderation and 
candour.’ (Id.) ‘The Earl was approaching that time of life at 
which even the most ambitious and rapacious men generally toil 
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rather for their children than for themselves.’ (Id.) ‘Bathsheba 
resolved to hive the bees herself, if possible.” (Hardy.) ‘Many 
thousands of men, as resolute as himself, were coming to his 
support.” (J. W. Draper.) ‘John’s providential deliverance from the 
fire profoundly impressed his mother, as it did himself, throughout 
the whole of his after life.’ (Southey.) ‘She devoted such a pro- 
portion of time as she could afford, to discourse with each child 
by itself.’ (Id.) ‘He was so good as to bestow a good deal of his 
company and conversation (such as it was) upon myself.’ 
(Stevenson.) “This was a gallery so contrived that the ladies might 
see the fight without being themselves exposed to view.’ (Scott.) 

25. Third lot: from twentieth-century sources. ‘When he wrote, 
it was himself that he related to paper, his own mind that he 
revealed.” (W. Raleigh, on Shakespeare.) ‘A few days previously 
Herr Ballin had visited London and had dined with my sister and 
myself.’ (R. B. Haldane.) ‘I half expected him to tell me something 
about himself.” (H. L. Gee.) ‘He must guard himself, for he may 
find that there is someone more cunning than himself upon his 
track.” (Conan Doyle.) ‘Money and credit are themselves pro- 
foundly affected by whatever happens in other spheres of human 
conduct and ambition.’ (A. Salter.) ‘Several times countries, 
themselves short [of coal], have offered to give up part of their 
share to less fortunate neighbours.’ (The Listener, 1/3/51.) ‘My 
father had to choose between being a slave himself and enslaving 
others.” (G. B. Shaw.) “What had passed between Smilash and 
Henrietta remained unknown except to themselves.’ (Id.) ‘The 
profit-makers helped themselves, not progress.’ (J. Crockett.) 
‘My parents held to the established custom of keeping their own 
consciences and of thinking for themselves.’ (S. Angus.) ‘These 
pages contain neither the best of me nor the worst of me, both of 
which are known intimately but partially to myself.’ (Id.) ‘She 
was handsome and carried herself very erect.’ (C. Belfrage.) 

26. It will be found that the last three paragraphs contain examples 
of all four uses of the precisional forms of the personal pronouns, 
as explained and illustrated in paras. 6-8, together with some which 
may be regarded as special or borderline cases. It will also be 
found that, no matter how such a pronoun is used, and no matter 
what may be its equivalent in another language, its function remains 
essentially the same: it serves to distinguish, or to stress the dis- 
tinction, between the person or persons (or thing or things) indicated 
and some other person or persons (or thing or things). (Cp. paras. 
9 and 10.) And this, I maintain, is the key to the whole position. 
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English Spelling 
MICHAEL P. WEST 


SPELLING IS a major difficulty to the English-speaking child; one 
would be inclined to say, ‘How much more so to the foreign learner !" 
This, however, would probably not be correct, for two reasons: 
(1) The foreign learner (if his teacher is conscientious) learns the 
spelling of the word at about the same time as he learns to 
speak it. Whereas the English child speaks the word long 
before he writes it and tends, when he does write it, to guess 
phonetically. On the other hand, the foreign learner some- 
times has his spelling confused by the use of phonetic script: 
seeing Ded he learns to write Ded instead of Dead. For this 
reason, in the case of the younger learner at any rate, I have 
advocated the use of a number system of phonetic notation 
as used in the New Method Dictionary: Dead or Dead 
(— 2 —) avoids this danger. 2 
(2) In the 30,000 words most commonly written and printed in 
English as shown by the Thorndike Word book, there are 
about 3,000 words which a British twelve-year-old boy or 
girl is reasonably likely to use and reasonably likely to mis- 
spell. Of the 2,000 Head words (words without suffix or 
inflection) in the Carnegie List, there are 208 which might 
conceivably be mis-spelled: in fact the English child has a 
far bigger range of possible error because his vocabulary is 
much larger. 
Bad spelling has its origin in the careless freedom of childhood. 
We wrote the word wrong then and the false or blurred 
impression has lasted ever since. Whereas the foreign 
language learner is older and more conscientious and avoids 
storing his mind with wrong ideas. 
Even so, it is a difficulty. We propose to discuss what can be 
done about it. 
There are two distinct problems in Spelling: 
(1) The Head words (words apart from suffixes and inflections). 
Under this head we include the special problem of Confusion 
Pairs such as Till, until; Practice, practise, &c. 
(2) Spelling problems arising in the addition of suffixes and 
inflections: Judgment or Judgement; Sole—Solely; Whole— 
; Pass—passable; Change— ; Li ; Revet 
—revetted; Rivet— ; Gossip—gossiping; Kidnap— 
; Wood—wooden; Wool—...? 
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The treatment of the first (Head words) is a matter of General 
Principles: rules do not help. 

Spelling is a visual memory. We remember the spelling of a 
word as a general shape; the word ‘looks right’ if it is spelled right. 
That is why misprints (such as c in place of e) which do not alter 
the shape of the word are so difficult to detect. From this we get 
the first principle: (1) Good spelling demands consistent handwriting. 
It is very difficult for a person who sometimes writes well, sometimes 
badly, sometimes in cursive and sometimes in italic to spell well, 
because his words are always changing their clothes. 

The second principle is Avoid wrong impressions at all costs. If 
you are doubtful of the spelling of a word you may sometimes take 
a pen and write it first one way and then the other in order to see 
which ‘looks right’. Even if you decide correctly you blur the 
impression on your mind by seeing the incorrect form. Every 
teacher knows how disturbed his own spelling is liable to become 
after correcting a pile of children’s exercises. Never let yourself see 
a wrong spelling. If you are not sure, look it up, and leave a blank 
until you have looked it up. Teach the class likewise. 

From this it follows that the children in the classroom must be 
trained to ask for a correct spelling at all times or to have their 
dictionaries always at hand. There should be no excuse for wrong 
spelling. The only reason for a wrong spelling should be Laziness 
or Carelessness. ‘Why didn’t you ask?”? 

The wickedest lesson of all is the Unprepared Dictation Lesson. 
Teach morality by taking a party of thieves into a jeweller’s shop 
and count how many rings each one steals: dictate a passage in 
which there are unknown spellings and see how many mistakes the 
children make! Before giving a passage of dictation every possible 
error should be anticipated and drilled in its correct form. During 
the dictation the teacher should be moving round among the 
pupils looking at their books to prevent errors and checking them 
in situ immediately. Every child’s book should be 100 per cent 
correct—else the lesson has failed, and has done more harm than 
good. 


*Unfortunately few dictionaries consider their special function in connection 
with Spelling. If phonetic script is used it had better (from the point of view of 
spelling) be at the end of the entry as far as possible from the head word, or 
at least in a light and far less conspicuous type than the head word. Respelling 
is worse even than phonetic script. Hyphenating to indicate division of syllables 
is also undesirable; in most dictionaries it is not easy to discover whether the 
word has a hyphen or not. Many assume that one knows the rules for the 
addition of suffixes. Thus, taking four dictionaries, we find Plural of Atlas 
(given by 0), Participle of Rivet (given by 1), Revet (2); participle of Gossip (1), 
of Kidnap (4). The last is a notorious exception to the rule. 
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Good spelling is like good gardening: it is a matter of sowing 
good plants (correct impressions) and eliminating weeds. We all 
have our little weaknesses: an author who spells Encyclopaedia 
Britannica with two Ts and one N, and a publisher who put only 
three Ss in Assessment; a doctor who hesitates over the number of 
Ls in Install and Instil. When an incorrect spelling is detected it 
has to be weeded out. It should be placed in a special notebook 
and scratched off once the right form has been firmly established. 
The problem is how to establish the right form. Making the child 
write out the correct form ten or twenty times is one way; periodic 
testing of each pupil on his “Black Book’ is another, but (where it 
is practicable, and for the worst spelling traps) the Crutch is the 
ideal—some little joke, or saying or picture which emphasizes the 
correct form. These Crutches are not really very difficult to make, 
and the mere effort of making a Crutch or the mere reading of one 
if it is at all striking or amusing is often enough to fix the spelling. 

The Crutch keeps the spelling correct until it is established, and 
then drops away of itself. 

Thus: AltARs have ARches 
AltER—cause to diffER 
CurrAnts are in cAkes 
CurrEnts are in rivErs 
Sometimes an explanation helps: 
/-re shows place; /-r shows ownership. 
Th-ere in Th-at place. Th-ey/r—their—of them. 

Those who possess the poetic flame may indulge in jingles. 
There is the well-known one: 

i before e 
Except after c 

But one should add: 
Only when Es 
Are pronounced as in Bees 
And there’s an exception: —S— 
E—I—Z_— .... Seize. 

So also that popular error—Until spelled with two Ls, or Till 

with one: 
Until Lil, unti/ Lil, unti/ Lil 
Comes out Johnnie waits at the gate. 
Then he says, ‘I will be 
Unmarried and free 
Till Lilly learns not to be late. 

Perhaps the following is more suitable for the adult learner to 
teach him that Wholly is an exception to the rule for dropping 
final /-e mute: 
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On the Choice of a Wife 


Partly good, and partly bad: 
That will suit me very well. 
But wholly good is much too good! 
And wholly bad is double he//. 

Such devices are especially useful for the Confusion pairs, but 
many of these pairs are mere schoolmasterisms—things thought out 
by the pedagogue just so as to make life harder for the pupil. In 
some cases the pairs are useful (Altar and Currant, above: also 
‘Rice is a noun: Rise is a verb. Practice is a noun, Practise is a 
verb) but in other cases there is no need to think of the pair together 
(Yolk, Yoke). Sometimes the teacher teaches the spelling of some 
abstruse and useless word just so as to wed it with another (Raise; 
raze) or a pair of useless words is taught out of sheer pedagogic 
naughtiness (ascetic, acetic; callous, callus). There is no sense in 
learning words just because they are troublesome to spell. 

We turn now to the second subject: spelling problems arising 
in the addition of suffixes. 

It is strange that, although the dictionaries assume that we know 
the rules, not one of them sets out the rules just in case we do not. 
Moreover, those who do set out the rules in Spelling Books are so 
punctilious (or panicked of the critics) that they overwhelm their 
rules with improbable exceptions. Who is ever liable to write 
Milksoppish or Nutmeggy, or Tangly? 

At the risk of an overwhelming ‘fan mail’ of exceptions, I will 
attempt to set down these rules in the proverbial nut-shell. 

* * * 


Adding suffixes beginning with a vowel (/-ed, /-ing, &c.) 
One syllable, one middle vowel, one end consonant: 
double the consonant. Vet—vetting. 
This applies to polysyllables if the last syllable is accented. 
Revet—reverting (but Rivet—riveting) 
Dropping final /-e mute 
Keep before a consonant—Excitement 
Drop before a vowel —Exciting 
—except in the case of /-ce and /-ge before /-able 
—Noticeable, Manageable 
BUT 
Shall I duly reply to Miss College 
That her argument’s truly absurd ?— 
Or be awfully wise and acknowledge 4 
That women must have the last word? 
‘Acknowledgement OR acknowledgment. 
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Plurals of sibilants 

Words ending in a sibilant (s, ch, x, z) add /-es: 
gases, churches, foxes, chintzes. 

This applies to Latin words in non-technical writing: 
Funguses, Irises (BUT Analyses, Bases, Crises, Oases) 
/-y, /-ey, /-ful, /-o. 
Ladies on donkeys carrying basketfu/s of potatoes. 

BUT /-os for foreign, technical and contracted words: 
‘Photos of Generalissimos writing folios of cantos for 

radios’. 

/-f and |-fe 
/-eaf, /-oaf, /-lf become /-ves: ‘Sheaves of leaves and halves 
of loaves.’ All the rest (except Thieves) use /-fs: ‘Dwarfs 
with red scarfs and handkerchiefs sitting on the roofs 
listening to the horses’ hoofs.’ 


Adverbs 
/-le + /-ly becomes /-ly Humble, humbly. 
BUT Wholly. 
Past tense 


/-t or /-ed 
‘The bereaved husband, bereft of his senses, leant over the 
bed. He kne/t for a moment, then leapt up, spi/t the oil, 
and the house was burnt.’ 
In the rest /-ed is preferable. 
/-c becomes |-ck-/ 
Picnic—picnicked (Notice also Panicky) 
/-ize or /-ise 
If it means ‘cause to be’, write /-ize: Americanize. 
All the rest /-ise, except Recognize. 


* 


One could add a few more, but space (in the nut-shell) forbids. 

Those who want an excellent treatment of the whole subject, 
historical and practical, should buy ‘Spelling’ by G. H. Vallins 
(André Deutsch & Co., 12s. 6d.). 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr A. S. Hornby, c,o English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.—I have recently read: ‘We would be fools to expect . . .’, 
‘We will be glad to have you . . .’, and ‘We would all be happy to 
see you at...’.. Why are would and will used here instead of should 
and shall? 

ANSWER.—The use of will/shall and would/should with the first 
person pronouns J and we is in a state of flux today. Conservative 
speakers and writers in England use shall/should when there is 
nothing to suggest that will enters into the question. In other 
parts of the English-speaking world, especially North America, 
will would are used even when there is no element of will. 


QUESTION.—‘Our pioneers had just as hard a time as theirs did.’ 
Would the sentence be improved by using had for did? 
ANSWER.—No. When have means ‘experience’, it is conjugated in 
the interrogative and negative with auxiliary do, as, for example, 
in ‘Did you have any difficulty?” Do, does and did are regularly 
used to avoid repetition, as in “They worked as hard as you did.’ 
It would not be wrong to use had in your example. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference between to and for in ‘come 
to/for our aid’, ‘come to/for our grandmother’, ‘open to,for the 
wayfarer’, and ‘necessary to/for a work of love’? 
ANSWER.—‘Come to our aid’ means ‘come in order to help us’; 
‘come for our aid’ means ‘come in order to obtain our help’. “Come 
to our grandmother’ means ‘visit her’; ‘come for our grandmother’ 
might mean that someone has come to take her somewhere (e.g. for 
a drive in a car) or that something has come which is to be given 
to her. If the words ‘open to/for the wayfarer’ appear as a sign 
on a footpath, there seems to be no difference in meaning between 
to and for. Open to merely suggests the absence of prohibition; 
open for suggests, perhaps, ‘for the use or enjoyment of’. After 
necessary either to or for may be used. 


QUESTION.—How are in and at used to indicate place? 
ANSWER.—The usual ‘rule’, that in is used with names of large 
places and at with names of small places, is not very helpful. The 
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choice between in and at depends upon the way in which the place 
is looked upon by the speaker or writer. Thus, Edinburgh is a 
large place, so we say ‘living in Edinburgh.’ If, however, we are 
thinking of the University of Edinburgh, we say ‘educated ar 
Edinburgh’, because we are thinking of the university, an institution, 
not of the town. Similarly, we say ‘living in Oxford’, but ‘Does 
this train stop at Oxford’, because we are thinking of the railway 
station, not the town. We use at with the names of villages and 
small towns, but a person who is a resident will probably say 
‘I live in Stone’. The village is, to him, an important place. We 
should say ‘My house is in Market Street’, but ‘I live at No. 10, 
Market Street’. We should say ‘There is a fine cathedral in Rheims’, 
but ‘In 1429 the Dauphin was crowned King of France at Rheims.’ 
“Crowned at Rheims’ is perhaps parallel with ‘educated at Edin- 
burgh’, Rheims being thought of in connection with the cathedral, 
as Edinburgh with the University. A person may stay at or in a 
hotel or an inn, but he will probably speak of having lunch ‘at the 
Rose and Crown’, perhaps because he thinks of the inn only as a 
place at which he stops for a short time. Travellers from Europe 
land at Dover. If, instead of going on to London they stay there 
for a few days, they could say ‘I shall be in Dover until the end of 
the month.” 

This is not very helpful, I am afraid. Neither is the statement 
that after years of study you will begin to acquire a feeling for the 
right preposition. If, however, you use at where an Englishman 
would use in, or vice versa, there is very little likelihood of mis- 
understanding. So do not worry. 

QUESTION.—My grammars tell me that we ‘agree to something’ and 
‘agree with somebody’. The same grammars say that ‘a pronoun 
must agree with its antecedent’. But an antecedent is ‘something’ 
not ‘somebody’. What is the explanation? 

ANSWER.—Your grammars oversimplify the problem. It is rarely 
possible to make satisfactory rules. A chapter on prepositional 
usage, or an article on a preposition in a dictionary, must, if it is 
to be useful, give guidance and examples. We can ‘agree to a 
proposal, plan, suggestion, &c.’, that is, say that we are ready to 
co-operate; we can ‘agree with what somebody says’ or ‘agree with 
a person’, that is, say that we consider his statements or views are 
correct; we can say “Lobster does not agree with me’, that is, gives 
me indigestion. And in grammar ‘agree with’ is used meaning 
‘correspond with’. “The verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person’, that is, we must say ‘I am’, not ‘I are’ or ‘I is’. 


QUESTION.—One of my dictionaries defines convention as ‘agreement 
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or an agreement’. What is the difference between ‘agreement’ and 
‘an agreement’? 

ANSWER.—Used without the indefinite article agreement means the 
state of being in harmony, of understanding each other’s views. 
With the indefinite article, agreement means a particular decision 
or set of decisions arrived at by mutual consent. Again, however, 
examples are better than definition. ‘The workers and the 
employers are not yet in agreement’, that is, are still unable to 
agree. ‘The representatives of the employers and the workers have 
signed a new agreement about wages and hours’, that is, a number 
of conditions to which both sides have agreed. 


QUESTION.—One of my students came to me with the sentence 
‘Poverty with happiness is more preferable to wealth with sorrow’. 
He asked why than was not used after more. 

ANSWER.—The sentence is a bad one. It is probably an example 
invented by the author of the grammar (who is not, I hope, English). 
Preferable, like prefer, is used with to, and more is unnecessary. 
‘| think this is preferable to that’ means ‘I think this is better than 
that for the purpose’. 


QUESTION.—Please comment on the case of the relative pronouns 
in these sentences: (1) We like to help those whom we love and 
who we know love us. (2) He is a friend who I believe will stand by 
you. (3) He is a friend whom I believe you can trust. (4) The dealer 
then approached the farmer who he hoped would sell some of his 
pedigree herd. 

ANSWER.—lIn (1) the first whom is the object of the first Jove and who 
is the subject of the second /ove. It would be wrong to write ‘whom 
we know love us’, as if whom were the object of know. It is difficult 
to analyse the sentence, but who is clearly the subject of the second 
love. Similarly, in (2), who is again the subject, and will stand by 
you is the predicate. In(3) whom is the object of the verb trust. 
In (4) who is correct. It is the subject of the clause, would sell. . . 
herd being the predicate. 


QUESTION.—In the sentence ‘Mine is the most interesting’, is mine 
in the possessive case or the nominative case? In the sentence 
‘l followed my bent, she followed hers’, is hers the objective case 
or the possessive case? 

ANSWER.—Both mine and hers are possessive case. But the question 
of case is of no importance here. The possessive pronouns have no 
case endings. Why worry about nominative and objective when 
they are identical? 
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QUESTION.—My textbook says that in comparisons we should use 
as ...as and not so... as, but gives, in a footnote, ‘This rule, 
however, is not always followed.’ When is it possible to ignore the 
rule? 

ANSWER.—The ‘rule’ was made by grammarians. Few speakers 
and writers except grammarians trouble about it, and you need 
not trouble about it. 


QUESTION.—What is the difference in meaning between (1) ‘The 
teachers, who reached London yesterday, have already started to 
work’, and (2) ‘The teachers who reached London yesterday have 
already started to work’. 

ANSWER.—In (1) the relative clause, marked off by commas, is 
non-defining. In (2) the relative clause, not marked off by commas, 
is defining. In (2) there is the implication that there are other 
teachers who perhaps reached London earlier, or who are perhaps 
still on the way to London. In (1) there is no such implication. 
Compare: ‘My brother, who lives in Cardiff, is a coal miner’. 
(This suggests that I have no other brother.) ‘My brother who 
lives in Cardiff is a coal miner’. (I may have other brothers living 
elsewhere.) 


QUESTION.—Why, in the sentence ‘Only by going into the water 
and practising can you really learn to swim’, are the subject and 
finite verb inverted? Is there any rule? 

ANSWER.—Inversion of this kind occurs when certain classes of 
adverbials are placed at the beginning of the sentence for promin- 
ence. They are usually adverbials that are negative in character, 
and the construction is typical of written, not spoken, English. 
Adverbials of this class are seldom, never, never before, and phrases 
beginning with only. 


QUESTION.—In the same book I find (1) ‘There is a large number of 
desks here’, and (2) ‘There are a great number of bottles in this 
box’. Why is in one sentence and are in the other? ; 
ANSWER.—The noun number is grammatically singular but has a 
collective sense. So we are all likely to get confused. Many of us 
do get confused, but it is not serious. 


QUESTION.—‘There was a king and queen. . .. Why was, not were? 
ANSWER.—Probably the writer thought of the king and queen as 
a unit. We can say “Bread and water makes a dull meal’ and ‘Eggs 
and bacon is a common breakfast dish in England’. 
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QUESTION.—When have is used with do, does or did in a question, 
should do, does and did occur in the short answers? In answer to 
‘Do stupid people often have stupid faces?’, should I answer ‘Yes, 
they do’ or ‘Yes, they have’? 

ANSWER.—Use do, does or did in the short answers. 


QUESTION.—I have been criticised by a British colleague for teaching 
‘what have I got in my hand?’ He says I should avoid gor. I followed 
Mr Roger Kingdon (English Language Teaching, Vol. 1V, No. 6, 
‘The Troublesome Verb To have’). 

ANSWER.—Your British colleague is far too conservative. We all 
say ‘I’ve got’ nowadays. Your colleague says it, probably, when 
he is talking naturally. It is perfectly good English. 


QUESTION.—While I was in England last summer, I heard a mother 
say to her baby, when the baby woke up, ‘Did you have a nice sleep?’ 
Would ‘Have you had a nice sleep?’ have been more correct? 
ANSWER.—No, not more correct. It is equally correct. The baby’s 
sleep is ended, so the Past Tense is justified. But as it is only just 
over, the Present Perfect Tense is also correct. There are numerous 
situations in which either of these tenses is possible. 


QUESTION.—In a textbook widely used in this country I find the 
question ‘Whom was a stage-coach driven by?’ Should by precede 
whom? 

ANSWER.—The question is rather artificial—the kind of question 
used in classwork, but seldom heard outside the classroom. In 
ordinary colloquial English today whom is rarely used in this type 
of question. We use who and put the preposition at the end. “Who 
was the letter written by?’ For your question I should prefer: 
‘What do we call the men who used to drive stage-coaches?’ 


QUESTION.—What is the meaning of gone on to in the sentence: 
‘Next Sunday Miss Hoy was to have met her mother and father 
on Grantham station and gone on to Margate with a family party’? 
ANSWER.—It means ‘continued her journey to Margate’. Go on 
means ‘go further’ or ‘continue’. 


QUESTION.—In the sentence: ‘The fierce Picts and Scots swept over 
the now undefended wall’, does over go with sweep, forming a 
phrasal verb like go off (=explode, &c.), or with the wall? 
ANSWER.—Over is a preposition and goes with the wall. For ‘over 
the wall’ you could substitute other phrases, such as ‘into the 
country south of the wall’. 
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QUESTION.—In Kipling’s poem ‘If’ there is the line: ‘If all men 
count with you, but none too much.’ I know count on, meaning 
‘rely upon’, but am not sure what count with means. 

ANSWER.— Count is used here in the sense ‘have value, be of signific- 
ance.’ It is used in this sense in ‘Every little counts’, and in ‘That 
man doesn’t count at all’ (meaning that he is unimportant, need 
not be thought of). So Kipling’s line means: ‘If you value all your 
acquaintances, but do not let any of them influence you too much,’ 


QUESTION.—If I say “How do you do?’ to an American, and instead 
of repeating ‘How do you do?’ he says ‘How are you?’, what 
response should I give? 

ANSWER.—Try saying: ‘| Fine, thanks. And f you?’ 


QUESTION: Which is preferable in written English: ‘I should like’ or 
‘I would like’? 


ANSWER.—There is nothing to choose between them. 


QUESTION.—In what ways do cry, weep and sob differ? 
ANSWER.—Both cry and weep suggest tears. Weeping is often 
silent, and crying suggests a sound accompaniment. Sob suggests 
tears with convulsive gasps. 


QUESTION.—Can meet be used of a chance meeting (like come upon 
and run across), or only of what has been arranged in advance? 
ANSWER.—You can certainly ‘meet’ people without previous 
arrangement. If you say ‘I met Mary in the park’, it may mean 
that you did so by chance, or because you had agreed to meet her 
there. You can make your meaning clear by saying ‘I happened 
to meet Mary...” or ‘I met Mary by chance... .” 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor, English Language Teaching. 


DEAR SIR, 


May I, as one who has conducted a course in English Language 
and Literature for Foreign Students at the University of Edinburgh 
for the past six years, be allowed to make some comment on 
Mr D. H. Spencer’s article Prescribed Books (Vol. IX, No. 2, 
pages 57-62)? 

The statement that ‘At the third level (i.e. that of the Diploma in 
English Studies) we are concerned with helping students to appre- 
ciate English literature and not with the use of that literature as an 
aid to the teaching of language’, seems to me to imply too rigid a 
distinction between two aspects of the same subject. The idea 
that a foreign student, even at University level, can have a critical 
appreciation of a writer’s style and say with finality whether he has 
always found /e mot juste is, of course, unrealistic, and I do not 
suppose Mr Spencer to have meant this. Only the native speaker 
can make such evaluations and he alone, therefore, is capable of 
literary ‘appreciation’ in the narrow academic sense. At the same 
time we must guard against the assumption that language lessons 
are only concerned with points of grammar and literature lessons 
devoted to the study of mysterious Platonic forms called the Sonnet, 
the Novel, Tragedy, and so on. I question, for example, whether 
there is such a thing as Tragedy per se. Hamlet and Othello are 
certainly English tragedies. Together with the other plays of 
Shakespeare, they have materially affected the meaning of such 
seemingly international words as theatre, tragedy and dramatist, 
when these words are used by English speakers. 

I do not, of course, suggest that the only linguistic advantage to 
be gained from the study of such plays is a more precise technical 
vocabulary. Because our greatest poet is also our greatest dramatist, 
because he never holds up the action to express an obscure and 
personal philosophy, we have given even to the words ‘serious 
theatre’ the connotation ‘gripping entertainment’. Accordingly our 
stages are bare of such Continental masters as Goethe and 
Calderon. Their absence is not due to poor translations, but to 
a fundamental characteristic of our race. Such characteristics must 
be understood by the foreigner before he can acquire a complete 
and idiomatic control of our language, for the language is the 
instrument of the people who speak it and cannot be properly 
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employed without an understanding of those people. As a means 
towards that understanding, literature is invaluable and it is here 
that its relationship to language studies is most closely seen. 
Abstract lectures on British ‘institutions’ can never be a substitute. 
As Mr Spencer observes in another connection, “Words learnt in 
isolation are not retained so long as words learnt in context’. So 
it is, too, with national habits and attitudes of mind. The proper 
context in which to study and understand such phenomena as the 
English Public School and the British Political System is, surely 
in the novels and plays which have been written about them. Here 
we may see the abstract theories reflected in actual practice. 

Furthermore, when we are studying a literary text, we are made 
acutely aware that there is not one type of accepted English but a 
thousand. There is the English of the cricket-playing person like 
Traherne, the English of a Jane Austen heroine, the English of the 
educated Scots in Bridie, and so on. The advanced student must 
be aware of such differences and, when he is still abroad, it is to 
the literature that he will turn for guidance. No doubt Traherne 
will strike him as comic. Well and good! He has the same effect 
on us. His character is sufficiently clear to warn the foreign student 
that his turns of phrase are often due to personal peculiarities. No 
doubt few foreigners will wish to discuss cricket—but they will not 
travel far in these islands before they hear some reference to it, 
and its elementary terminology is, therefore, a desirable part of the 
‘passive vocabulary’ at the advanced stage. A great deal of idiom 
must be studied in the light of personal characteristics, social 
position, regional background and so forth. The works of a com- 
petent novelist or playwright are an excellent guide to such matters. 

These remarks apply of course only to the third and advanced 
group of students with which Mr Spencer was dealing. With his 
observations on the other two groups, especially with his recom- 
mendation that Shakespeare be avoided at the intermediate level, 
I have no quarrel. I am only anxious to point out that, even at 
the highest levels, the study of Language and Literature by the 
foreign student is one single subject, not two separate ones. They 
are part and parcel of the same thing. 


I am, Sir, &c., 
(Sgd) JOHN PRUDHOE. 
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Book Reviews 


LANGUAGE. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH AND OTHERS IN PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS AND IN FURTHER EDUCATION. Ministry of 

Education Pamphlet No. 26. H.M.S.O. 1954. 3s. 6d. 


Although there is a chapter on the teaching of Welsh and English 
in Wales and on the teaching of French in France, the present 
pamphlet is concerned mainly with the teaching of English to 
English people in primary, secondary modern and grammar schools, 
in day continuation schools, in evening institutes, and in adult 
classes such as those conducted by the Workers’ Educational 
Association and the University Extramural Departments. University 
courses proper are excluded and nothing is said, except incidentally, 
on the teaching of English to foreigners,’ though a tribute is paid 
to the work of the British Council and of the University of London 
Institute of Education. Those concerned with the teaching of 
English as a foreign language may, nevertheless, derive some useful 
hints from it; they will certainly find much of general interest. 

In the preface the anonymous authors (one assumes that it is 
the work of a panel) state their object as threefold: (i) to trace the 
relations between language, thought and culture, (ii) to make some 
suggestions for teaching the mother tongue, (iii) to illustrate the 
contribution of imaginative literature and of broadcasting to 
education and in particular to the practice of speaking and writing. 
With what the pamphlet has to say on the theoretical side most 
teachers will be broadly in agreement, but they will find most to 
interest and to stimulate them in the practical suggestions it has 
to offer. Most of these suggestions are not new, but it is well to 
have them stated here as the considered views of the Ministry. 
As might be expected, jargon, “business English’ and officialese, as 
well as the more slick kind of Americanisms, are condemned: 
the old dictum that every teacher in English is a teacher of English 
is reiterated and to it is added the assertion that ‘a sense of pride 
in the English language and a scholarly conscience about its 
scrupulous use should be the first qualification of any teacher’— 
a view which we entirely endorse. One is pleased to note the central 


‘A chapter on The English Language Abroad is concerned chiefly with the 
extent to which English is studied in various foreign countries, very little with 
teaching methods, though here and there some indication is given of special 
problems that confront the learner of a language whose syntax and idiom are 
different from those of his own. 
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place given to composition (a term to be preferred to ‘essay’) in the 
English syllabus and the insistence on the disciplinary value of 
careful training in punctuation and in sentence structure, as well 
as in the exact use of words. We applaud too the suggestion that, 
for pupils up to the age of sixteen at least, the subjects set for 
composition should be concrete and should have some relevance 
to the pupils’ interests and experience. (Certain examining boards 
for the G.C.E. might take this to heart.) As for speech, all teachers 
may not be so ready as the authors of the pamphlet are to tolerate 
regional varieties; still, it is undoubtedly true that the first objective 
should be the elimination of slovenly, indistinct, inaccurate and 
ungrammatical speech and the cultivation of ease, confidence and 
clarity in oral communication. 

Practising teachers should be grateful for this pamphlet. Some of 
it they may read with cynicism, but they will find much in it also 
to stimulate thought and experiment, particularly in that section 
dealing with that most difficult of all subjects, the inculcation of a 
taste for and a love of English poetry. 


LISTEN AND WRITE: A RADIO COURSE IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. F. G. French. Oxford 1954. 2s. 6d. 


Do. TEACHER’S COMPANION. (Obtainable from the B.B.C.) 


These books are intended for use with forty dialogues, recorded 
by the B.B.C., which may either be broadcast by local stations or 
played to the pupils in individual classrooms. 

The plan of each lesson is as follows:— 

1. The teacher prepares the class for the broadcast by telling 
them what it is to be about and by discussing the subject 
with them. 

. The pupils listen to the broadcast which consists of a dialogue 
between two English schoolchildren about subjects which 
are likely to be familiar to children everywhere. 

. After the broadcast the pupils read the dialogue in their 
books. Advice is given in the ‘Companion’ as to other 
work which may be done to follow up the broadcast. Finally, 
the pupils write a composition, suggestions for which are 
contained in their books. 

The dialogues are well written, and the “Teacher’s Companion’ 
is full of sound practical advice to teachers. There is no doubt 
that this is a novel and effective way of stimulating young people 
to write. We cannot, however, escape the feeling that, with all the 
paraphernalia and expense of broadcasting, with admirable 
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dialogues and with the inestimable benefit of English voices, it 
would have been better to aim a course of this kind at spoken 
rather than at written English. 


Shorter Notices 


COMMON ENGLISH PROVERBS. A. Johnson. 107 pages and 
index. Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 

A collection of five hundred proverbs, classified under eight headings, e.g. 
‘Behaviour’, ‘Weather’, &c. A brief explanation of its significance is given after 
each proverb, though the author has occasionally gone beyond the limits of 
explanation and added comments on the validity or otherwise of an aphorism. 
His identification of proverbs as ‘well known’ or ‘very well known’ by a single 
or double asterisk is also open to question. ‘Empty vessels make most sound’ 
is surely as familiar as ‘Every cloud has a silver lining.’ 


ADVENTURE TODAY. Edited by E. W. Parker. ‘Heritage of 
Literature’ series. 182 pages, 6 illustrations, 3 sketchmaps. 


Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 
This book contains eleven extracts from accounts of real-life adventures by 
those who took part in them. Most of the extracts concern mountaineering or 
adventure on or under the sea. They are exciting, there is little out-of-the-way 
vocabulary in them, and they should provide a welcome addition to the reading 
material available for foreign students of English at the level of the Cambridge 
Lower Certificate and above. The format and binding are excellent. 


PLEASURE AND PURPOSE. 247 pages. Longmans Green. 6s. 
This prose anthology was compiled in the first place to provide reading matter 
for secondary school pupils in Cyprus. At the end of the book are brief notes 
on the author of each extract and on words and phrases likely to offer difficulty. 
The foreword states that the Committee which chose the passages measured 
their vocabulary content by the 5,000 word range listed by the Interim Com- 
mittee on Vocabulary Selection. The passages themselves suggest that this test 
by itself is inadequate for accurate grading as there is some disparity between 
the various pieces. 


ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH. Books III and IV. A. F. Scott. 
160 pages each. Max Parrish. 5s. each. 
Each book contains 38 sections, and each section consists of a short description 
of some aspect of life in England such as ‘Driving Sheep’ or ‘Launching a 
Liner’, prefaced by an appropriate photograph, and followed by exercises on 
comprehension, vocabulary and grammar. The series is intended for English 
schoolchildren, and the grammar practice is more suited for them than for 
foreign students, but the latter might find the descriptive material interesting. 
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148 Shorter Notices 


THE MIDDLE SCHOOL BOOK OF VERSE. P. Wayne and 

G. Blackburn. 205 pages and index of first lines. Harrap. 65, 
The poems in this anthology are classified under subject headings, e.g. ‘Town 
and Country’, ‘The Voice of the Past’, and not chronologically. The last section 
consists of poems suitable for choral speaking, with a note for teachers on this 
method of recitation. 


WHY THE ZEBRA HAS STRIPES, AND OTHER STORIES, 
G. N. Lansdown. 32 pages, illustrated. Macmillans. 1s. 3d. 
This is definitely a book for young children. Adult students would be irritated 


by the content, which consists of a series of stories in the ‘Just-So’ tradition, 
The illustrations are excellent. 


POETRY ORCHESTRA. Catherine Hinson. 72 pages, illustrated, 
Macmillans. 5s. 6d. 

‘Poetry Orchestra’ is intended mainly for choral verse recitation, an art much 

practised in British primary schools, but less familiar abroad. British schools 

overseas might find it useful for oral practice, though the subject matter of 

most of the poems would be difficult for them to appreciate. 


TALES RETOLD FOR EASY READING. (Second Series), 
‘The Adventures of Don Quixote’ retold by A. S. Hornby. 89 pages. 
Is. 9d. 


A useful addition to this well known series. 


ENGELSK FONETIK. Johannes Hedberg. 151 pages. Svenska 

Bokférlaget Bonniers. Stockholm, 1953. Swedish kronor 12, 
Dr Hedberg has produced an attractive textbook which is constantly and 
successfully preoccupied with the difficulties of Swedes. In the hands of a 
sophisticated teacher some minor inaccuracies will not cause great embarrass- 
ment, although they make one hesitate to recommend this otherwise pleasant 
and practical book for close study at university level. 
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